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formal science, sciences of symbols, as logic, and that applied form of logic, mathematics. Actuality is never met With in those sciences.
The other idiosyncrasy of philosophy is not less dangerous: it consists in confounding that which is last with that which is first. The most general, the emptiest notions, the last breath of evaporating reality, are placed by philosophers at the beginning, as the beginning, as the "highest ideas," as the "good," the "true," the "perfect," as "ens realissimum." Mankind has paid dearly for having taken seriously the delirium of sick cobweb-spinners. Whereas these philosophers object to the "becoming" of such notions, whereas they suspect that alteration, mutation, and "becoming" generally lead them astray, we see ourselves in some degree entangled in error, necessitated to error, precisely as far as our rational prejudice compels us to posit unity, identity, and permanence. In fact, nothing has hitherto had a more naive convincing power than the error of " being."
Our language, belonging to the age of the most rudimentary psychology, is the main agency through which error constantly operates, every word, every sentence we utter is in favour of, and influenced by, that wrong concept of " being."
To separate existence into a "true" and a "seeming'' world (by an illusion of moral optics) is a symptom of decadence, of deteriorating Ufe, whether performed in the manner of Christianity or in the manner of Kant. We have done away with the "true" world and with the ** seeming" world. The painful history of an error has come to an end with JZarathustra.
IV.  MOKALITT AS ANTI-NATUBALNESS.
All old morality-monsters,   and   especially Christianity, have waged war against tlie  passions with   a   view   to
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